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Chapter I 
POLITICAL BASIS AS FOUND IN SETTLEMENT 

No story of the political development of a people would be 
complete without some notice of the basis of that development 
as found in the conditions of the settlement of its territory. 
The sources and manner of settlement, the motives prompting 
it, the geographical relations, the effect of frontier environ- 
ment — all contribute toward expressing the character of the 
state builders. From Jamestown and Plymouth onward, the 
study of such conditions has contributed largely to an under- 
standing of American institutions. 

Particularly is such study important where distinctive ele- 
ments enter into the situation as is the case in the political 
beginnings of Oregon/ Two, if not three, such elements are 
to be noted. First, that of geographic isolation. 2 The history 
of the westward extension of the American frontier had been 
that of a steady and gradual movement from the known to the 
relatively unknown. No advance was so decided that the new 
frontier was not linked to an appreciable degree with the old. 
A forward advance from Missouri to the Pacific wrote a new 
chapter in the story of American expansion. The second dis- 
tinctive element, related to that of distance, is found in the fact 
that it was a land emigration. The early colonization of Amer- 
ica, involving great distances, was effected by the sea voyage. 
An overland journey, embracing months en route over desert 
wastes and obstructive mountain ranges and involving dangers 
from hostile peoples, produces problems peculiar to itself. 
These two elements are geographical. The third is political. 
The vast country toward which the settlers were making their 
way was not strictly American territory. It was at the same 
time either American or British and was neither. By the treaty 
of joint occupation concluded between Great Britain and the 

iln the discussion of the political development of Oregon, it is that territory 
comprising the present state which is under special consideration. However, in the 
study of the early period, the area of the state of Washington is included up to 
1853, when the latter was set off from Oregon as a separate Territory. 

2J. R. Robertson, "Genesis of Political Authority in Oregon," Quarterly of 
the Oregon Historical Society, March, 1900, p. 8. 
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United States in 1818 and renewed in 1827, the two nations 
were to have equal rights of settlement in the Oregon country 
pending an agreement as to the ownership of the contested 
territory. The settlers were thus entering a partnership rela- 
tion solely on the chance that they would be able to oust the 
other partner and secure control. Any other sequel would 
render their venture a failure. 

What were some of the more general conditions affecting 
settlement? The motives promoting it were varied, some old 
as the story of the race, some particular and local, but all to 
be taken into consideration as factors in that composite product 
— the future citizenship of Oregon. The one most widely appli- 
cable is doubtless to be found in the "force of the ever im- 
pelling westward movement — an inborn passion leading to new 
westward regions." 1 But this does not signify the pioneer to 
have been a mere first grade tramp — an irresponsible "wan- 
derer in the earth." If he responded to this potent Wander- 
lust, he had a reason for his action. This big, all-inclusive 
spirit and movement which has given the distinctive character 
to our American civilization is certainly not based on mere 
whim and caprice. 

Whatever else he may have been, the typical emigrant was 
preeminently a home seeker and a home builder ; not primarily 
a gold seeker, an explorer, a land speculator, nor an agent of 
political or religious dogma. This meant the possession of 
moral tone and stability. It gave the new community from the 
first that element of permanency as a sure basis for future 
political action. 

Various factors, more or less significant, entered into this 
general motif of home building. The greatest was doubtless 
economic. Many of the pioneers had lived in the interior, west 
of the Mississippi river, with few or no transportation facili- 
ties for taking their products to a market. They had thus borne 
the brunt of the hard times of the late thirties and were pre- 

iG. H. Atkinson, Address before the Oregon Pioneer Association, 1880. 
J. Q. Thornton, "Oregon and California," pp. 25-27. 

1 P. S. Knight, Address before Oregon Pioneer Association, 1898. Proceed- 
ings, p. 37. 
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pared to give ready ear to the story of a new and fertile country 
where open waterway transportation to the sea was ample. 1 
Coupled with this was the typical western attitude of mind 
that in a more or less vague way placed the responsibility of 
their bad financial situation upon the East, resulting in their 
nursing a sense of injury and in their desire to place them- 
selves beyond baleful tutelage. Land values were rising 
throughout the Middle West, necessitating smaller holdings. 
To a man of a large family for which he desired an adequate 
field of activity, the situation was becoming less and less desir- 
able. The pioneer method of agriculture is extensive. There 
is land in plenty and to spare and it is natural to seek the 
greatest returns with the minimum of effort. The extent of 
American areas had ever fostered this attitude and it has been 
a decisive factor in continually pushing westward the line of 
frontier. The farmer's land was rising in price. Taxes were 
increasing. Greater effort was required for making a com- 
fortable living. Debt followed financial stringency, with its 
relentless mortgage. Why not go to Oregon and begin again 
where free land was in prospect? The man with several sons 
rapidly approaching manhood wished them to have the oppor- 
tunity whicn had been his when as a young man he had taken 
up land on the then frontier. This opportunity was virtually 
promised in the far Northwest by the enlistment of such men 
as Benton and Linn in the effort to give the Oregon question 
an American solution. 2 The Linn Bill with its provision grant- 
ing six hundred and forty acres of land to every white male 
inhabitant who should cultivate the same for four years, had 
finally passed the Senate, February 3, 1843. It was an earnest 
of the future to those whose faces were set westward. The 
desire to "give the boys a chance," was not the least of those 
influences promoting settlement. 3 



ijesse Applegate, "Views of Oregon History," Ms. p. 31. 

2jesse Applegate, "Views of Oregon History," Ms. p. 32. 

3"Linn's bill in Congress was the first start that set me to thinking of coining 
here. . . Another inducement was to settle my family ... a family of 
boys and they were getting to be men and I was not able to settle them in Mis- 
souri. Land began to get up and it was hard to get, and I thought by moving to 
a new country my boys could shift for themselves." Win. Shaw, "Mississippi and 
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A factor at once economic, political and social is found in 
that institution whose influence had already become dominant 
in American politics — slavery. The small land holder in the 
Southwest felt its blighting effect. Indeed, its influence was 
not limited by Mason's and Dixon's Line. As a three-fold 
factor it touched the life of the Southerners, while it was in 
its political phase first, and economic second, that it gave its 
impress northward. To the man who hesitated to raise his 
family in the vitiating atmosphere of slavery; to him who 
chafed under the growing abasement of free labor and the 
iniquities incident to a social system based in servitude ; to him 
who felt the great impending political and sectional struggle, 
the Oregon trail appeared as the road leading out of bondage. 
A concrete example is found in the expression of one of the 
foremost of Oregon's early settlers, Lindsey Applegate, to the 
effect that he came to Oregon because a pro-slavery mob, 
sustained by an intolerant public sentiment, drove him and his 
friends from the voting place in his native state in 1842. 1 

To these general motives may be added others which apply 
in a more restricted manner. No inconsiderable number were 
drawn by religious zeal, quickened by the prospect of a new 
field of effort in the evangelization of the native races of the 
preat Northwest. The impress of this class was marked in the 
new community for years. Some sought a new and wider 
sphere of political activity in the hope of personal advancement, 
where youth would not be a reproach or where a mantle of 
charity would be thrown over the past; where all might start 
anew on a common basis. There was a class of men who had 
preceded the bona fide settlers to the West — to the mountain 
districts especially. They came in quest of those fur bearing 
animals, the struggle to obtain which has had so great a sig- 
nificance in the winning of the West. Fur traders primarily, 
these men early became colonizers. On the other hand, follow- 
ing the earlier emigrant trains came the gold seekers and 
those drawn by opportunities offered in business and specula- 

1C0I. Geo. B. Currey, Address before the Oregon Pioneer Association, 1887. 
Proceedings, p. 35. 
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tion. Finally, underlying and supporting these various motives 
generally, was that inborn, inbred instinct for adventure, very 
strong in the young and far from impotent in the older. The 
very element of uncertainty appealed strongly to those whose 
fathers, beginning at the Atlantic sea board, had pushed out 
into the unknown West, and step by step, had conquered their 
wilderness. Closely akin to this was the demand for personal 
freedom of action. Generations of pioneering breeds a strong 
individualism which chafed under conditions imposing restraint. 
This attitude of mind is clearly, though homely expressed in 
the words of the typical Westerner who said he came "because 
the thing wasn't fenced in and nobody dared to keep him off." 1 
A general knowledge at least of the source of Oregon coloni- 
zation is necessary for the understanding of the political devel- 
opment of the future commonwealth. It is conceded that the 
greatest contribution was made by the Middle West. The 
popular idea, however, seems to attribute too much of this to 
the far West and South. Geo. H. Himes, Curator of the Ore- 
gon Historical Society collections, has secured memorandum 
cards giving detailed information concerning over seven thou- 
sand of the early settlers, as to birth, ancestry, home, place of 
departure, etc. A study of this data shows that many of the 
emigrants who are credited to Missouri and other far western 
territory, were rather transient residents. Their homes were 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee. They had 
started on the distant journey westward, in some cases with 
Oregon as the goal from the start. Misfortunes or financial 
considerations had compelled a stop by the way, sometimes for 
two or three years, in which fortunes were recruited and prep- 
arations renewed for the continued journey. In other cases 
the final destination was not in view from the first. Bona fide 
settlement had been made in Iowa or Missouri from states east 
of the Mississippi, but in a very short time, succumbing to the 
Oregon fever, the new settlers were found in the emigrant 
trains which rendezvoused in Western Missouri. In many 

i Col. Geo. B. Currey, Address before the Oregon Pioneer Association, 1887. 
Proceedings, p. 35. 
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instances the way to the Columbia was made from some eastern 
state in three advances, as from New York to Illinois to Iowa ; 
West Virginia to Ohio to Missouri; or North Carolina to 
Tennessee to Missouri — and thence to Oregon. The signifi- 
cance of these facts will be noted presently. The distinctly 
agricultural population of the new community was largely 
middle western — principally from that part of the Mississippi 
Valley region limited by the parallels of latitude thirty-five to 
forty-two. The business or mercantile element in the new 
population came largely from New York and New England, 
and by sea, 1 as did also a part of the missionary element. 2 

From the facts so far set forth, what can be deduced as to 
the general or composite character of the population which 
founded the distant state? First, those conditions spoken of 
as distinctive in its settlement are worthy of notice. The facts 
of geographic isolation and a land emigration may be taken 
together. The well-nigh appalling distance, taken into con- 
sideration with the difficulties and privations to be met over 
desert and mountains and the dangers from hostile Indians, 
"formed a selecting test of the kind of people who alone could 
come to Oregon." 3 The timorous and the weak were in a large 
measure eliminated. They gave way to the aggressive, the 
resolute, the venturesome, the resourceful, the physically fit; 
to the younger and middle aged. The distance and the length 
of time on the road, necessitated careful preparation in secur- 
ing adequate equipment. A good outfit meant an investment 
of several hundred dollars. This fact eliminated for the most 
part the indigent and extremely poor. The rich excluded them- 
selves and as a result we have a population between the two 
extremes, but below rather than above the middle line — moder- 
ately well-to-do only. 



iM. P. Deady, "Oregon History," pp. 39, 40. 

2Mr. Himes finds that of Oregon's pioneer population, 6 per cent, came from 
New England, 50 per cent, from the Middle west, 33 per cent, from South of 
Mason's and Dixon's Line and 11 per cent, from 22 foreign countries, the great 
majority of the latter from the British Isles, Canada and Germany. 

jThos. Condon, "Selection in Pioneer Settlement" in Oregon Historical Soci- 
ety Quarterly for March, 1900, pp. 60-65. 
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The distance from the Atlantic Coast naturally excluded the 
undesirable, floating element of foreign immigration which 
has readier access to the East. Of the pioneer foreign born 
population of Oregon, which for the most part was of a 
desirable nature, less than twenty-five per cent, came directly. 
This means that it had already become largely, if not wholly, 
Americanized. 

The element of uncertainty as to the ultimate ownership of 
Oregon served to deter the conservative and incite the polit- 
ically resolute. With personal interest was merged in different 
degrees an inherited spirit of active and aggressive patriotism 
which was eager to enter upon the conquest of new empire, 
particularly when the loser would be Great Britain. The ele- 
ment of risk and venture, allied with the national instinct, 
fostered by the treaty of joint occupation of the Oregon Terri- 
tory between Great Britain and the United States, acted as an 
incentive to the aggressive western American. 

In the various motives influencing settlement, heretofore 
recounted, may be found in large terms, the character of the 
colonizers. The home builder, with a high, serious purpose in 
view, acted with a sense of sober responsibility. He was not 
erratic and vacillating. The desire to escape the moral and 
political evils of slavery likewise added to the moral tone of 
the new community. The religious element of the population, 
with the missionaries as a nucleus, exerted a striking formative 
influence in the development of the country. With the dis- 
covery of gold and the advent of a different type of men, the 
result was temporarily to lower this high standard. Above all, 
independence and freedom of individual action, characterized 
the Oregon pioneer. He was typically a western man and the 
heir of several generations of pioneers through which individ- 
ualism had been steadily developed. This fact stands out 
prominently from the very first, when the emigrant train organ- 
ized and chose officers for the journey. Lieutenant Wm. Peel 
of the British Navy, who was in Oregon in 1845, impressed by 
this characteristic of the American colonists, remarked to 
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Jesse Applegate that they would make the best soldiers in the 
world. The latter, one of the leaders of the emigrant train of 
1843, replied that "they were probably brave enough, but 
would never submit to discipline as soldiers. If the President 
himself had started across the Plains to command a company, 
the first time he would choose a bad camp or in any way offend 
them, they would turn him out and elect someone among them- 
selves who would suit them better." 1 The Westernism of the 
settlers was especially manifest in the political direction. The 
West had but recently come into its- own as a power in national 
politics in the elevation of its popular hero Jackson to the 
executive chair. The first flush from the realization of that 
power had not passed. Every settler was a politician, and not 
in the mere sense of the word as used today when preceded by 
the word "practical." One fact which continually impresses 
one in studying this early period is the ease, fluency and pre- 
cision with which the average man could discuss the political 
issues of the time in their various phases. They were the em- 
bodiment of Aristotle's dictum that man is a political animal. 

The statement has been given that settlement was made not 
as largely from the extreme western frontier as has generally 
been presumed. This has political significance in the fact that 
the extreme individualistic tendencies of the nomadic, less 
responsible frontiersman, whose political theory if formulated, 
would have been to the effect that that government is best 
which governs least, was balanced by those who had become 
accustomed to stable political institutions and who had learned 
to value the same as the requisite of an endurable state of 
society. 

In a few words then, the Oregon settlers as a class, were 
plain, respectable, common people, in moderate circumstances, 
many of whom were fairly well educated but few of whom 
could be called cultivated. 2 They were independent, resolute, 
aggressive, national, with a natural gift for politics. They 
were scrupulously honest, fairly progressive, not usually given 

iAppIegate, "Views of Oregon History," Ms. pp. 14, 15. 
aDeady, "Oregon History," Ms. p. 71. 
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to overwork. 1 They were probably not more patriotic, less 
selfish or more heroic than the average American, but they 
were characterized by those qualities which the exigencies of 
the situation called forth and which adapted them for the work 
of state-making under the peculiar conditions which were to 
confront them in the Pacific Northwest. , 

One of the first results of the appearance of the vanguard of 
American independent colonization in Oregon was a sudden 
reversal of its policy of occupation on the part of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. To the English Company Oregon was nothing 
but a fur bearing district. Settlement was discouraged. Dis- 
charged employees were transported out of the country. Ore- 
gon must he preserved in its primeval state. But with the 
Americans in the field it was different. The Puget Sound Agri- 
cultural Company was organized in 1837, as rather an adjunct 
to the old organization, its purpose being to colonize the terri- 
tory with British subjects. But English colonization of Ore- 
gon was difficult. Not until 1841 did an emigration arrive 
from the British Red river settlement of the North and the 
failure of its attempt at settlement north of the Columbia dis- 
couraged future attempts in this direction. They had waited 
too long. 2 The Americans had found the way, had conquered 
its obstacles and were arriving in numbers as convincing as 
disheartening to the British officials. 

The two systems of industry were now in open competition, 
the fur trade versus agriculture, typifying the struggle for 
possession between the two nationalities which they repre- 
sented. There could be little question as to the result. It has 
always been the same. With the arrival of the farmer the fur 
trader soon disappears. As opposed to the industry which had 
marked English dominance, agriculture meant settlement, 
development and Americanization. And as surely as it displaced 
the former, so surely did American interests supplant those of 
the British. There was a question as to which nation had 
priority rights by discovery and exploration. But there could 

ijudge Wm. Strong, "Oregon History," Ms. 19, 20. 
2H. O. Lang, "History of the Willamette Valley," p. 234. 
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be no longer any question as to which had fulfilled the second 
condition for valid title, in occupation and settlement. The 
American settlers had won, for themselves and the United 
States. In the first place they were winners of empire ; in the 
second, builders of state. "This great movement of immigrants 
to Oregon from 1843 *° 1846, inclusive, may not even now 
be thoroughly understood nor explained, but it is fully appre- 
ciated. With all its dangers and hardships, with all its mystery 
and simplicity and its commonplaces, it stands today one of 
the most daring colonizing movements for, and the most re- 
markable, interesting and romantic story of the settlement and 
upbuilding of any part of the continents of the two Americas." 1 



iF. V. Holman, "Dr. John McLoughlin," p. 89. 



Chapter II 
AMERICAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 

As the arrival of the Americans in Oregon placed two oppos- 
ing systems of industry, representing opposing nationalities, in 
open and active competition, in the same manner were two con- 
flicting ideals of government brought into contact. The pur- 
poses and ends of the British occupation in the Northwest 
called for centralized and arbitrary government. Primarily a 
commercial organization, the vast interests of the Hudson's 
Bay Company necessitated a strong political organization, 
which was necessarily autocratic in form and spirit. And as 
far as the English Government was concerned, the Company's 
law was the British Constitution in the Oregon Territory. The 
Hudson's Bay governor and his council had authority not only 
to punish their own offenders but also to try for any crimes in 
any of "the said Company's plantations, forts, factories or 
places of trade within the Hudson's Bay territory." 1 For the 
furtherance and protection of the interests of the fur trade, the 
vast territory must be carefully policed, and thorough police 
organization is another expression for arbitrary authority. All 
of the employees of the Company were subject to the most 
rigid discipline, not less complete than in the British military 
organization itself. If exceptions were made to the rule for- 
bidding settlement as in the case of the Canadian settlers on 
French Prairie, the relations established were in a large 
measure feudal. "Authority" was the keynote of British rule 
in the Northwest, and authority always exerted from above. 

How anti-thetical was all this to the spirit and training of 
the American settler — the heir of generations of local self- 
government! Indeed, eliminating from the history of his 
fathers the story of their struggle for and their activities in, 
the exercise of self-government, there would be little worth the 
telling. The story of the movement of westward expansion is 
the story of the establishing and growth of free local institu- 



iH. H. Bancroft, "History of Oregon," Vol. i, p. 48. 
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tions. As the Hudson's Bay officials had been trained in an 
atmosphere of absolutism at one extreme, the Western Ameri- 
can was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of independence and 
self sufficiency on the other. The two radically differing polit- 
ical ideals had largely moulded the temperament and person- 
ality of those holding them, rendering misunderstanding and 
friction almost inevitable 1 . "The direction of the affairs of the 
Hudson's Bay Company was confined to a comparatively few 
men, and these were strongly influenced by aristocratic tenden- 
cies. Being themselves subject to rules adopted by the directors 
of the Company in London, they subjected all their servants 
down to the Canadian and Indian messenger to 'authority.' 
This tendency led the officers of the Company into many mis- 
takes in their dealings with the Western men." 1 That the 
Hudson's Bay officials clearly recognized from the first this 
irreconcilable difference in political attitude, and its import, is 
clear. When in 1844 an American attempted to establish a 
claim on the north side of the Columbia within the shadow of 
the Company's factory at Fort Vancouver, Governor John 
McLoughlin and Chief Factor James Douglas made strenuous 
protestation, candidly admitting that they feared that such 
proximity of American ideas and ways would tend to render 
their servants insubordinate. 2 

It has been shown that through the Hudson's Bay Company 
the British Government followed its subjects with law into the 
debatable Oregon country. As far back as 1821 the English 
Parliament had passed a bill by the terms of which the laws of 
Canada were extended over English subjects operating in the 
territory to the South, those laws to be exercised or enforced 
at the hands of the Company officials as justices of the peace. 3 
On the other hand what was the legal status of the immigrating 
Americans to be? It was unthinkable that they should subject 
themselves to the existing government, for reasons already 



ijohn Minto, "Early Days in Oregon," Ms., pp. 26, 27. 

slbid, pp. 28, 29. 

3Text of Act found in J. H. Brown's "Political History of Oregon," pp. 
*4-ao. 
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piven and because such a course would defeat the very pur- 
pose for which they had come. Yet their own Government 
refrained from throwing over them the protection of it's laws 
and political institutions. This remissness was a cause of 
embarrassment, if not shame, with the settlers, before their 
English competitors. While in the westward expansion of our 
territory the people have always preceded the National Gov- 
ernment, the remoteness of the territory and the fact of joint 
ownership made the situation in Oregon peculiarly trying, and 
called for prompt action. When on the other hand unusual 
dilatoriness and hesitancy was shown by the Government at 
Washington, it was a cause of disappointment and irritation. 1 
That this apparent neglect on the part of the United States 
Government was occasioned by a difficult international situa- 
tion, the Oregon colonists were in a poor position to realize. 
In 1842 Dr. Elijah White was appointed by the President as a 
sub-Indian agent in Oregon. This has been designated as the 
initial step of the Executive Department in reclaiming Oregon 
and treating it as a territory of the United States. 2 That it 
was so considered by the American settlers is evidenced by the 
minutes of a meeting held June 23, 1843, at Champoeg, in 
which the following resolution is found : "Resolved, That we, 
the citizens of Willamette Valley, are exceedingly happy in the 
consideration that the Government of the United States have 
manifested their intentions through their agent, Dr. E. White, 
of extending their jurisdiction and protection over this coun- 
try." 3 But for years this was to be but a token of future action 
and was not followed up in a way to assist the colonists in 
solving a puzzling problem. "The American immigrants were 
often doomed to feel that they occupied the extraordinary and 
in every way anomalous position of a people who, without hav- 
ing either renounced their country, or being renounced by it, 
were, nevertheless, without one." 4 

iRobertson, "Genesis of Political Authority in Oregon," p. 21. 
2Elwood Evans, "History of Oregon," Ms. p. 252. cf. Dr. Elijah White's 
"Early Government in Oregon," Ms., pp. 14, 26-29. 
3Brown's "Political History of Oregon," p. 97. 
4J. Quinn Thornton, "Oregon and California," pp- 28-30. 
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A steadily growing population made established government 
necessary. The situation of the colonists is clearly expressed 
officially in the message of the Executive Committee to the 
Legislative Committee, dated June 18, 1844 : x "The United 
States held out inducements to their citizens and indirectly 
encouraged the settlement of this country by them. Conse- 
quently we are now improving the country by their consent 
but without their protection. And it is self-evident that every 
community have a right to make laws for their mutual benefit 
and protection where no law exists . . . Although this 
colony is small and its resources feeble, yet the life, rights and 
liberties of an individual here are of equal value to him as to 
one in the city of Washington or London." The tenure of the 
land upon which the settlers were building homes was uncer- 
tain and anxiety to secure permanent titles to claims taken 
up and improved was a strong factor in the demand for a gov- 
ernment. The need of protection from the Indians, from pos- 
sible aggression on the part of the British, from the lawlessness 
of the floating element which is always found to some degree in 
a new community, the need of regulations to govern the grow- 
ing business relations, the inherited love of democratic institu- 
tions, the very sense of nationality itself, despite the lack of its 
encouragement — all combined to make established forms of 
government imperative. 2 If the United States declined to in- 
augurate these, fearing international complications which might 
result, there was but one course to be pursued. As often in 
the past in the advance of the frontier, the frontiersmen insti- 
tuted their own government, so now must those directly con- 
cerned rely upon themselves. But American pioneering had 
presented no problem with the peculiar complications and diffi- 



i Unpublished Documents, Oregon Archives, p. 17. 

2"We found ourselves placed in a new and very embarrassing position. The 
right of sovereignty over the country was in dispute between the United States 
and Great Britain and neither country could establish any government over us. 
Our community was composed of American citizens and British subjects, occupy- 
ing the same country as neighbors with all their respective national prejudices 
and attachments, and so distant from the mother countries as to be of a great 
extent beyond the reach of home influences. We had, therefore, a difficult popu- 
lation to govern; but this fact only rendered government th« more necessary.' — 
Burnett, Peter H., "Recollections of the Past," Ms., Vol. 1, p. 144. 
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culties of this. The American genius for self-government had 
here a work worthy of all its achievements in the past. 

The story of the organization of the Provisional Government 
has been often told and will not be dwelt upon here. Those 
phases only of the movement and its period will be touched 
upon which affect the general question of the purely political 
capacities and tendencies of the founders of the first American 
government on the Pacific Coast. The movement was launched 
in February, 1841, but the allied opposition of the British and 
Catholic interests proved too strong to warrant immediate 
action. There was no unanimity of opinion and attitude among 
the Americans. There was a not unnatural jealousy existing 
between the missionary element of the population, the first in 
the field and in a measure subsidized by the Missionary Board 
of the M. E. Church, and the independent American settlers, 
placed absolutely upon their own resources. As the latter rap- 
idly became more numerous and their influence increased 
accordingly, the leaders of the former relaxed to some degree 
in their zeal in the cause which they themselves had first pro- 
moted. 1 To some it was questionable whether it would not be 
better, in order to enlist the co-operation of the British settlers 
as represented principally by the French Canadians, to organ- 
ize a government independent of any reference either to Great 
Britain or the United States. Even if this had generally been 
acceded to, as a matter of policy the continued attitude of aloof- 
ness on the part of the latter would have weakened such a 
position. The conflicting ideals of the two peoples, above 
referred to, is clearly shown in the "Address of the Canadian 
Citizens of Oregon" in protest against the proposed govern- 
ment. 2 In a long list of objections, they say : "We do not wish 
a provisional mode of government, too self-interested and full 
of degrees, useless to our power and overloading the colony 
instead of improving it. . . We wish either the mode of 
senate or council to judge the difficulties, punish the crimes 



iS. A. Clarke, "Pioneer Days of Oregon History," Vol. 2, pp. 660, 661. 
H. S. Lyman, "History of Oregon," Vol. 3, pp. 290, 201. 
zOregon Archives, pp. 12, 13. Compiled by L. F. Grover. 
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(except capital penalties), and make the regulations suitable 
for the people . . . The more laws there are, the more 
opportunities for roguery for those who make a practice of it." 
Here we have a direct expression of the lack of confidence in 
the people to govern themselves wisely and of a preference for 
the autocratic, arbitrary rule to which they were accustomed 
under the Hudson's Bay regime. 

The all-absorbing question was finally brought to a direct 
issue at the historic Champoeg meeting of May 2, 1843, when 
by a vote of 52 to 50, organization was decided upon, which 
resulted in the withdrawal of the Canadians from the meeting. 
The Oregon Provisional Government then, was distinctly 
American in inception, in spirit and in form. This is openly 
avowed in the first section of the Organic Law : "We, the peo- 
ple of Oregon Territory, for purposes of mutual protection 
and to secure peace and prosperity among ourselves, agree to 
adopt the following laws and regulations, until such time as 
the United States of America extend their jurisdiction over 
us." The momentous decision reached, the work of organiza- 
tion was taken up with ability and dispatch. Officers, judicial, 
executive and military, were elected. A legislative committee 
of nine was appointed to draw up a form of government for 
the new commonwealth and report the same to another public 
meeting to be held July 5th. The committee, to which was 
entrusted this important work, was truly representative of the 
citizenship for which it acted. The members were typical pio- 
neers, plain men, somewhat rough and unassuming in exterior, 
unlettered in constitutional law but with much good common 
sense and equal to a situation. The Mountain men, the inde- 
dependent settlers and the Missionaries were all represented 
among them. Dividing themselves into sub-committees on 
judiciary, ways and means, military affairs, land claims and 
division of country into districts, the work was performed with 
system and promptness. Their report was accepted at the 
above mentioned meeting, the officers elected in May were 
sworn in, an executive committee chosen and the new govern- 
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ment was in operation. Under the constitution, the three de- 
partments were arranged for as follows : Executive — an elec- 
tive committee of three ; Legislative — an elective committee of 
nine, representing the various districts according to their popu- 
lation; Judicial — a supreme court, consisting of a supreme 
judge and two justices of the peace, a probate court, and in 
justices of the peace. Various officials necessary to effective 
administration were provided for. 

Though the large reinforcement of 1843 was on ^ e wav » 
for the time, those owning allegiance to the new government 
were in the minority in Oregon. 1 Increasing population with 
growing interests demanded an enlargement of governmental 
machinery, with the result that amendments to the Constitu- 
tion were made in 1844 and again in 1845. The people showed 
themselves apt in their school of political experience, corrected 
mistakes made in the first organization and readily adapted 
their government to meet changing conditions. This Pro- 
visional Government, framed under such peculiar and difficult 
circumstances gave the new country order, peace and security 
for six years. Its markedly successful administration is the 
crowning glory of the Oregon pioneers. 2 Beginning with a 
minority of the people under its jurisdiction, it soon encom- 
passed all, including the British element itself. It provided 
regulations governing business and social relations, enforced its 
laws against criminals with despatch, provided for the settle- 
ment of lands, made internal improvements, prosecuted suc- 
cessfully an Indian war far from the scene of main settlement ; 
and all with commendable economy and conservatism. No bet- 
ter example can be found of the political resourcefulness of 
the American frontier settler. 3 It did more than merely pro- 



iH. W. Scott, "The Provisional Government," in Oregon Historical Society 
Quarterly for June, 1901, pp. 108, 109. 

2 The Provisional Government — the crowning glory of the Oregon pioneers, — 
a striking exhibit of patient submissiveness when the American settlers were in 
the minority — of the magnanimity and conservatism when in the majority. . . 
We must commend pluck, endurance, tact, their sturdy republicanism, displayed 
in their persistent effort to secure the consent of the governed; . . . nor 
must we withhold our meed of praise for that scrupulous regard for the national 
prejudice of the British subject, who was their fellow citizen." — Elwood Evans, 
address before the Oregon Pioneer Association, in Proceedings for 1877. 

3Robertson, "Social Evolution in Oregon," p. 31. 
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vide local stability and security. From a national standpoint 
it completed the transition from the British to the American 
regime politically, which the settlers had begun industrially. 
What the United States Government had not felt free to ac- 
complish had been perfected by the colonists themselves and 
without foreign complication. 1 They had given the obvious 
solution to the Oregon Question. 

Let us see what political characteristics or tendencies of the 
pioneer state makers are observable as illustrated either in 
their form of government, its administration or in legislation 
enacted — what inclinations or prejudices they manifested which 
might be expected to influence the later political development 
of the state. It has been suggested that the self-constituted 
government was thoroughly American in form and spirit. This 
is readily seen in the general provisions of the Organic Law. 
The Bill of Rights and political guarantees generally are taken 
from the Constitution of the United States and provide for 
freedom of religious belief and worship, right of habeas corpus 
and trial by jury, of judicial procedure according to the course 
of common law, moderate fines and just punishment, the rights 
of property and other "inalienable rights" so dear to the Am- 
erican heart. This similarity to the National Constitution is 
still more marked in the revised constitution of 1845 which re- 
flects the influence of the aggressive nationalism of the pioneers 
of 1843 and 1844. Additions are made to the Bill of Rights, 
indicating the strong sense of personal liberty and independ- 
ence in the cities of the embryo commonwealth. The article 
guaranteeing the encouragement of morality and knowledge, 
the maintenance of schools, the exercise of good faith and 
justice to the Indians, reproduces the language of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, which document was used largely as a basis for 
the new frame of government. 2 



1 Robertson, "Genesis of Political Authority," pp. 39, 40. Evans, "History of 
Oregon," Ms., p. 271. 

2Applegate, "Views of Oregon History," Ms., p. 39. 
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Where the feeling for personal liberty is so strong, jealousy 
of executive authority is manifested in like degree and this is 
well illustrated in that provision of the Organic Law which 
created an executive committee. At the Champoeg meeting of 
May 2, 1843, after the action in favor of political organiza- 
tion was taken, the first motion carried was that there should 
be no governor. 1 In view of the need of some form of execu- 
tive authority, this mandate of the people gave the Legislative 
Committee no little trouble, the expedient of a committee of 
three being finally adopted. Even this was not sanctioned at 
the convention of July 5th, without vehement protest. In fact 
it was the only provision which met serious opposition. Gus- 
tavus Hines, who presided, characterized the triple executive 
as a "hydra-headed monster in the shape of an executive com- 
mittee which was but a repetition of the Roman Triumvirate 
— the Caesars upon a throne." 2 There were also other factors 
entering into the situation. The receptive candidates for gov- 
ernor were so numerous 3 that the selection of such an officer 
might have left too many sore spots when unanimity in pur- 
pose and action was so necessary to success. And then the un- 
dercurrent of suspicion existing between the Mission party and 
the independent settlers was such that a governor from the 
ranks of either would have weakened the allegiance of the 
other. The plethora of candidates for governor indicated a 
healthful state of political ambition which would give tone to 
future politics in Oregon. With the growth in strength of 
the new government, the people yielded their prejudices on 
this point and in 1845 substituted a governor for the impracti- 
cable committee. 

These typical frontiersmen were sensitive on the subject 
of taxation. The second motion passed at the Champoeg 
meeting was that no law should be passed to levy a tax. 4 This 

1 Robert Newell, Annotations in copy of Grover's "Oregon Archives," in Ban- 
croft Library, University of California. 

2J. Q. Thornton, "History of the Provisional Government" in Proceedings of 
Oregon Pioneer Association for 1874, p. 64. Clarke, "Pioneer Days," Vol. 2, p. 
668. Lyman, "History of Oregon," Vol. 3, p. 304. 

3Newell, Annotations. 

4Newell, Annotations. 
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resulted in the following report of the Legislative Committee 
upon Ways and Means, which was adopted July 5, 1843, as 
a means of financing the new government: "We, the sub- 
scribers, pledge ourselves to pay annually to the Treasurer 
of Oregon Territory, the sums affixed to our respective names, 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses of government — 
Provided, that in all cases, each individual subscriber may at 
any time withdraw his name from said subscription upon pay- 
ing up all arrearages and notifying the Treasurer of the colony 
of such desire to withdraw." 1 Here is a significant western 
interpretation of the theory of the Social Contract to the effect 
that the individual may return at pleasure to the "state of na- 
ture" from which he came. The thorough republican ideas of 
the frarners of the government — their protest against financial 
obligations and restraint, are thus clearly set forth. 2 One 
year's trial of the free will offering method of maintaining 
government was sufficient, however. The Legislative Com- 
mittee of 1844 amended this provision and laid a light tax, 
providing that any person refusing to pay taxes should have 
no benefit from the laws of Oregon and should be disqualified 
from voting. 3 This rendered the traditional "state of nature" 
a condition rather than a theory and tended strongly to foster 
a wholesome appreciation of the blessings of established order. 
Jesse Applegate, close friend of Shortess who was the chief 
author of the Organic Law, says there was a political purpose 
not comprehended by the mass of American settlers in basing 
the scheme of government upon the Ordinance of 1787 — that 
purpose being to settle the slavery question west of the Rocky 
Mountains as the Ordinance had settled it in the Northwest 
States to the east of them, the anti-slavery provision of the 
Ordinance being copied in the new document. 4 Whether the 

1 Oregon Archives, p. 27. 

2"The fathers of the American Oregon not only acted upon the idea that 
all just governments derived their authority from the consent of the governed, 
but they granted to each citizen the power to judg« of how much he was willing 
to contribute to the support of such government — how much he was willing to be 
restrained by becoming a part of that government." — Evans, "History of Oregon," 
Ms., pp. 275, 276. 

3Bancroft, Vol. 1, p. 433. 

4Applegate, "Views of Oregon History," Ms., pp. 39, 40. 
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people were conscious of it or not, they were fully in sympathy 
with the prohibition of slavery, each of their subsequent frames 
of government containing the same provision. But it was a 
protest not only against human servitude but against the Negro 
himself. The settlers in general had little sympathy with 
slavery but those who had been in direct contact with it in the 
Southwest had a greater aversion against free Negroes, 1 this 
attitude being crystalized in an act of the first legislative com- 
mittee prohibiting their presence in the new Territory. 2 Re- 
mote as Oregon was from the arena of contest, the early posi- 
tion of her people upon the great issue was to play a truly 
remarkable part in her history. 

The self-governing western men were chary of a too free 
delegation of authority to their representatives in political 
affairs and resented what they considered undue assumption 
of the same. The first general election was held May 2, 1844, 
as provided for in the Organic Law. The men elected to the 
Legislative Committee 'had, with the exception of two mem- 
bers, arrived in Oregon since the adoption of the instrument 
of government. 3 Recognizing defects in the latter, they pro- 
ceeded in their first session to make amendments to it gener- 
ally, assuming that the submission of the latter to the people 
was unnecessary. Though the changes made were doubtless on 
the whole salutary, the manner of making them created 
much dissatisfaction. The legislators, who had assumed the 
authority of constitution makers, were bitterly denounced for 
remodeling the Organic Law "without warrant" first obtained 
from the people and without submitting their work when done 
to their sanction or rejection." 4 When the legislative com- 
mittee of 1845 met it took the extreme position that it was not 
a constitutional body because the law under which it had been 
elected had not been submitted to the people and that it must 
appeal to the latter for authority to alter the fundamenal law. 
Accordingly, after drawing up a revised constitution, it ad- 

ilbid., p. 74. 

^Bancroft, Vol. i, pp. 437-439. 

3Bancroft, Vol. 1, p. 471. 

4Applegate, "Views of Oregon History," Ms., p. 41. 
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journed to a future date, awaiting the vote of the people on 
the same at a special election for which it had arranged. The 
fact was thus emphasized that the new government was to be 
government by the people. It was also tacitly declared by 
those provisions in the Organic Law making all the official 
positions elective and providing for annual elections. 

In a similar manner it was made known by the citizens of 
this self-sufficient commonwealth that they would have real 
representative government. When in September, 1846, the 
news came that Congress had passed a bill giving notice of an 
intention to discontinue the policy of joint occupancy of the 
Oregon Territory and that a bill providing for an extension 
of the government of the United States over the citizens of 
Oregon was up before that body, discussion at once arose over 
the propriety or necessity of sending a delegate to Washing- 
ton to see that the Provisional Government land law was 
recognized, to work for a Pacific-Atlantic railroad and to look 
after various interests of the Oregon country. 1 On September 
26th a "meeting of the citizens of Oregon" 2 was held at Oregon 
City to discuss the general welfare of the country in the light 
of the recent action of Congress. It was decided to hold a 
convention in Oregon City on the first Monday in November 
for the purpose of drafting petitions or memorials to be cir- 
culated for the people to sign and to derive ways and means 
of forwarding the same, "whether by delegate or otherwise." 
The Spectator of November 26th gives the proceedings of 
the convention at which resolutions were passed denying the 
necessity of memorializing Congress or of sending a delegate. 
A year rolled round with no action on the part of the National 
Government. The people memorialized Congress in behalf 
of their needs, but the question of delegate was apparently 
avoided as liable to give rise to class or sectional differences. 
But in October, 1847, Governor Abernethy took upon himself 
the responsibility of secretly appointing and dispatching J. 
Quinn Thornton to Washington to represent the Territory, 

1 Oregon Spectator, September 17, 1846. 
2lbid., October 1. 
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Thornton being recognized as friendly to the Missionary party, 
of which the governor was a member. 1 Such arbitrary pro- 
cedure was not consonant with the western ideal of represen- 
tative government. On the meeting of the legislature, on 
December 16th, J. W. Nesmith, expressing the general belief 
that Thornton had secretly been sent to Washington, de- 
nounced the action of Gov. Abernethy and voiced his senti- 
ments in resolutions in which were the words : "It is im- 
portant and desirable in all republican, governments that the 
selection of all judicial and executive officers should meet the 
approbation and confidence of the majority of the people over 
which they are to exercise authority ; and be as far as possi- 
ble removed from the intrigue and influence of odious and 
secret factions." 2 The legislature prepared its own memorial 
and elected its own representative in Jos. L. Meek, to carry 
it to Was'hington.3 

As loyal as were these western Americans to their nation 
they gave evidence of that independence of attitude which 
signified that there was a limit to what they considered the 
neglect and abandonment they were called upon to suffer, 
beyond which they were prepared to take their political destiny 
wholly in their own hands. There seemed always an under- 
current of feeling in favor of independent government, fos- 
tered by the British element of the population. 4 Indeed in 
the early years of the Provisional Government there was the 
Independent party. This sentiment seems to be reflected in 
an act of the legislature on December 24th, 1844, calling for 
a popular vote on the question of calling a convention for the 



iBancroft, Vol. i, pp. 619-621. 

20regon Archives, pp. 225, 226, 228, 229, 231-234. Spectator, December 25, 
1847- 

3The situation presented by the Whitman massacre of November 29, 30, 1847, 
was the special subject of the mission of Meek. 

4"A few persons, respectable for their character and influence in Oregon, dis- 
cussed about this time (1844) the question of the expediency and necessity of 
an independent instead of a provisional government. It was said that the geo- 
graphical position of the country . . . rendered it not only expedient but 
necessary. The real cause, however, for this movement was the discontent and 
even the resentment felt in eonsequenee of their seeming to have been left without 
protection and in a state indicating abandonment by their country." — Thornton, 
"Oregon and California," pp. 34, 35. 
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purpose of framing a constitution. 1 The convention project 
was defeated by a vote of 283 to 190. 2 This spirit of inde- 
pendence is illustrated in the reported stump speech of a can- 
didate for a seat in the legislature in 1846 in which he said 
that they as a separate people had a right, in common with all 
detached communities to govern themselves; that he did not 
consider himself "a citizen of the United States or a subject 
of Great Britain" and could therefore take the oath to support 
the Organic Law of Oregon, without the qualifications. 3 

As anxious as the people were to have the protection of the 
United States thrown over them in the form of a territorial 
organization, they had become so imbued with the idea of 
entire self-government that they took exception to the idea of 
being under the authority of appointive officers sent on from 
the East. It was understood by the colonists in 1847 that 
President Polk had his list of officials for Oregon already 
made out, in preparation for the passage of the territorial bill 
by Congress. There is therefore something decidedly im- 
pressive in the serene and unconscious audacity of these squat- 
ter sovereigns in calling a convention of delegates at the Falls 
of the Yamhill river "for the purpose of recommending to 
the Executive of the United States suitable persons to fill the 
various offices that will be created upon the passage of a bill 
establishing a territorial government in Oregon. 4 This 
action is thoroughly characteristic of the early people of Ore- 
gon and is demonstrated continually in the later history of the 
territorial organization. 

Aggressive and national though the American settlers were, 
the administration of affairs in Oregon under their govern- 
ment demonstrates the qualities of liberality, moderation and 
conservatism often under circumstances when a manifestation 
of opposite tendencies might be expected. When increasing 
numbers had made their influence dominant their attitude 



1 Oregon Archives, p. 70. 

sLang, "History of the Willamette Valley," p. 286. 

3Spectator, May 28, 1846. 

^Spectator, October 14, 1847. 
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toward the Hudson's Bay people and the British population 
is worthy of notice. Friendly overtures were made to the 
latter to induce them to co-operate in the new government. 
To make such co-operation possible and thorough the legisla- 
tive session of June, 1845, modified the oath of office to read 
as follows: "I do solemnly swear that I will support the 
Organic Laws of the Provisional Government of Oregon, so 
far as said Organic Laws are consistent with my duties as a 
citizen of the United States or as a subject of Great Britain." 1 
No attempt was made to control national allegiance by restric- 
tions and restraints and members of the British party were 
chosen for positions of trust. This spirit of moderation is 
manifested in a passage from the message of the Executive 
Committee to the legislature of December 17, 1844: "As 
descendants of the United States and Great Britain we should 
honor and respect the countries which gave us birth; and as 
citizens of Oregon, we should, by a uniform course of pro- 
cedure and a strict observance of the rules of justice, equity 
and republican principles, without party distinction, use our best 
endeavors to cultivate the kind feelings, not only of our native 
countries, but of all the powers or States with whom we may 
have intercourse." 2 

Though not subscribing to the idea set forth by their Ca- 
nadian neighbors that "the more laws there are, the greater 
opportunity for roguery," the colonists were conservative in 
the amount and kind of legislation enacted. The message of 
the Executive Committee to the legislature of 1845 says: 
"While we deem it important to invite your attention to a 
necessity of the revision and amendment of the Organic and 
other laws * * * and the framing of others that you 
may deem necessary at this time, we would not conceal the 
fact that great difficulty might arise from too much legisla- 
tion."* 



1 Oregon Archives, p. 71. 
20regon Archives, p. 71. 
30regon Archives, Ms., p. 48. 
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Sufficient has been said to indicate the high 01 der of politi- 
cal ability of these pioneer state builders. A few of them in 
after years became influential in the national councils, when 
their loyalty to established government as manifested in these 
days, was exerted in support of the national cause which their 
party had in the main deserted. 1 A few rose in ability to the 
position of real statesmen whose resourcefulness and quali- 
ties of mind and heart would have made them marked men 
anywhere. Such was Jesse Applegate. 2 The majority had 
that political aptitude which rendered them typical Americans 
— able to make any government work. 

Summing up the political characteristics of the Oregon 
pioneers, we find them to be thoroughly American and nation- 
alistic in their political ideals and tendencies, but at the same 
time thoroughly independent and ready to prove themselves 
self-sufficient on due occasion ; personally ambitious for politi- 
cal advancement; suspicious of too freely exercised executive 
authority; slow to subject themselves to the financial burdens 
of government; opposed to the existence of slavery and the 
presence of the Negro; determined that their government 
should be one by the people, and that their representatives 
should be truly representative; conservative in legislation and 
liberal and moderate in administration; possessed of a high 
order of political capability. 

As might be expected, there was no political alignment in 
the period of the Provisional Government except along local 
lines as were naturally drawn from the exigencies of the situa- 
tion in the isolated, jointly occupied territory. Making up the 
population we find: those connected directly with the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, the Catholic missionaries, the Protestant 



i Notably, J. W. Nesmith. 

2Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield Republican, visited the Coast in 
1866 and in his book "Across the Continent," p. 177, tells of visiting Applegate 
and "finding a vigorous old man. . . clear, strong and original in thought and 
its expression, with views upon our public affairs worthy the head of our wisest; 
every way indeed such a man as you wonder to find here in the woods, rejoice 
to find anywhere and hunger to have in his rightful position, conspicuous in the 

fovernment." Cf. L. F. Grover, "Notable Things in a Public Life in Oregon," 
Is., pp. 75, 80. M. P. Deady, annual address before Oregon Pioneer Association, 
1875. Proceedings, p. 36. J. W. Nesmith, ibid., p. 62. 
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missionaries, the French Canadian settlers, the Mountain Men 
and the independent American settlers. The part which the 
Protestant missionaries early took in establishing American 
influence, strengthened what would have been at any rate the 
natural alliance between the Company and the Catholics. 1 
With these two went the Canadians, the three elements mak- 
ing one main party variously denominated as the Hudson's 
Bay, English, or, after the latter had come in under the Pro- 
visional Government, the Independent party. On the other 
side, the independent American settlers, the Protestant mis- 
sionaries and the Mountain Men represented the American 
interests. In general these were the two main opposing par- 
ties or influences. There was a further division among the 
Americans into the Mission and American parties, with little 
local conditions and prejudices coming in from time to time to 
affect and modify this general alignment. The Missionary 
party was rather looked upon as representing the aristocracy 
and vested interests of the settlement from the United States. 2 
The American party, made up of the Mountain Men and in- 
dependent settlers, opposed the tendencies toward independ- 
ent government and was strongly nationalistic . Though in 
a minority, thei English or independent party held the balance 
of power. This is well demonstrated in the election of gov- 
ernors in 1845 ar >d again in 1847. I Q tne fi fst case t^ e candi- 
dates of the three parties were: American, A. L. Lovejoy; 
Independent, Osborne Russell; Mission, also denominated 
"American," George Abernethy. The Independents, having no 
hope of success, and wishing to defeat the more aggressive 
of the American candidates, threw their support to Abernethy, 
who was elected, though the "American" party won a sweep- 
ing victory with its legislative ticket. 8 In 1847 Lovejoy and 
Abernethy again opposed each other and again the English 
element defeated the former. In the two counties north of 



iGrover, "Notable Things," etc., Ms., p. 90. A. G. Walling, "Southern Ore- 
gon," p. 135. 

2Thornton, "History of the Provisional Government," pp. 50, 51. 
3Bancroft, Vol. i, pp. 471, 474. 
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the Columbia, Vancouver and Lewis, the Independent strong- 
hold, Abernethy received in votes and Love joy but n. The 
latter was defeated by 16 votes only, in the whole Territory, 
which shows what a factor the British or Independent vote was 
in the result. 1 

While the population of Oregon was grouped into parties 
as above outlined, there was practically no political or party 
organization and little or no unity of action. Under the cap- 
tion, "On the Stump," the Spectator of May 14th, 1846, makes 
the announcement: "On Monday next (18th) the several 
candidates of Clackamas county will address their fellow citi- 
zens from the stump in Oregon City. This will be something 
new in Oregon." A report of the innovation is found in the 
issue of May 28th, from which the reluctance of the political 
aspirants to appear in the role set for them is apparent. The 
only strictly party significance found in their informal remarks 
as reported was the frequent assertion or clever implication 
of their Americanism as opposed to the interests of the British 
party. Their remarks were mostly addressed to the local needs 
in legislation to which little political significance can be at- 
tached. This lack of political organization is further indicated 
in an editorial in the same issue on the immediately forthcom- 
ing annual election. "We were never really less able even to 
guess at the probable result," says the editor, H. A. G. Lee. 
"Although we have a numerous array of candidates in this 
county * * * still in the absence of positive party, no 
tegular or territorial ticket having been formed, but each 
relying on his friends, to succeed the best he may, or in other 
words 'on his own hook,' the most shrewd conjectures must at 
best be vague." The political inertia and apathy which seem 
to exist in the other counties is greatly deplored and a tacit 
argument is made for political organization as a means of 
arousing a sense of civic responsibility. 

An event of great import in the growth of the new state 
was the starting of the first newspaper on the Pacific Coast. 



1 Election returns found in Spectator, July 22, 1847. 
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It is its relation to the strictly political life of the community 
that is of concern here. On February 5th, 1846, appeared the 
first number of the Oregon Spectator, already referred to, 
published by the Oregon Printing Association, the latter gov- 
erned by a written constitution. Article 8 of the articles of 
Compact of that Constitution as published in the first issue 
of the Spectator reads: "The press owned by or in connec- 
tion with this association, shall never be used by any party for 
the purpose of propagating sectarian principles or doctrines, 
nor for the discussion of exclusive party politics." In the 
provision made for the amendment of the various articles, the 
8th is expressly excepted. Among the officers the various 
elements of population are well represented. The policy and 
attitude of the paper, politically, is clearly set forth by the 
editor, W. G. T'Vault, in the following very significant saluta- 
tory : 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

"The printing press, type and materials are owned 
by the Oregon Printing Association and that Associa- 
tion has adopted a Constitution to govern the con- 
cerns of the Association as well as the publishing of 
the newspaper; consequently, the Spectator will have 
to keep within the pale of that Constitution, otherwise 
it violates the commands of its owners. A large ma- 
jority of the citizens of Oregon are emigrants from 
the United States, and for the last twenty years, poli- 
tics have there been the order of the day. * * * 
Hence it is to be presumed that a portion of the citizens 
of Oregon have brought with them their views of 
policy, entertained while residing in the United States. 
It might also be expected that the Oregon Spectator 
would be a political paper ; but reason and good sense 
argue differently. Situated as we are — remote from 
the civilized settlements of the United States, and at 
this time having no protection but that which is af- 
forded us by the Provisional Government of Oregon 
and having but one interest to represent and that in- 
terest the welfare of Oregon and the citizens unan- 
imously * * * it would be bad policy to break 
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open old wounds and in doing so to create new ones, 
to discuss politics in the columns of the Spectator — 
notwithstanding we are now, as we have always been, 
and ever shall be, a democrat of the Jeffersonian 
school." 

The final self-assertive, half defiant declaration of the old 
democratic war horse is as significant as it is amusing. As 
far as the writer has found, here was the first public declara- 
tion on national politics and that in an article arguing that all 
such should be avoided. It was an earnest of how successful 
the censorship of the press would be in stifling political dis- 
cussion in a typical American community. That the personal 
avowal of political allegiance did not appeal to the owners of 
the paper as a logical conclusion to a declaration of political 
neutrality, is evident. Within two months appears T'Vault's 
defiant valedictory, in which he says: "The political senti- 
ments avowed were at war with some of the present aristocracy 
of the land notwithstanding the avowal that the columns of 
the Spectator should be kept within the construction of the 
Constitution of the printing association." 1 Having in mind 
apparently the American population, he continues: "That 
there is [sic] two distinct parties in Oregon no one will for a 
moment doubt, differing, however, not upon those great funda- 
mental principles * * * as is the case with our fellow- 
citizens in the United States, but upon subjects less worthy 
of name. We have amongst us a class of mungralls, neither 
American nor anti-American — a kind of foreign hypocritical 
go-betweens, as we would say in the states — fence men." 
T*Vault explains that while the excuse given for his dismissal 
was that his syntax and orthography were bad (alas, too true) 
the real reason was that he didn't boost the aforementioned 
aristocracy, referring doubtless to Governor Abernethy and 
the Missionary influence. He warns this "junto of aristocracy 
in and about Oregon City" who think they have the right to 
manage matters as best suit their views that they will have to 

i Spectator, April 2, 1(46. 
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reckon with the hardy freemen who are rapidly settling Ore- 
gon and who are as independent as the air they breathe. As 
a parting shot he voices the 'hope that the next legislature 
will have nothing to do further than to be convened and to 
receive the valedictory of the present governor of Oregon and 
the inaugural of Gov. Atchison or some other good democrat 
sent by President Polk. Exit T'Vault. 

The new editor, H. A. G. Lee, named the subjects which 
could be discussed in the Spectator, including politics, but ex- 
plained — "Politics, as we understand the term, means the 
science of government and not the effervescence of fermenting 
partyism or the noisy froth of spouting demagogues." 1 Lee 
withdrew in August and in indicating the reason the Spectator 
shows another factor in the situation to have been the English 
element. "Our paper will yet be edited to the satisfaction of 
at least a majority of the subscribers — that it will give satis- 
faction to certain individuals and their friends who are sub-, 
scribers we do not flatter ourselves. But one thing we do 
venture to affirm, that, let it sink or swim, the columns of the 
Spectator shall be open for the publication of all matter that 
shall have for its object the advocating of American interests 
in this country and their right to the soil, in preference to any 
other nation on the globe — even to John Bull himself. That 
a paper published by Americans in Oregon and that paper too 
the only channel through which the interests and feelings of 
the Americans in Oregon can be made known to the world, 
should be restricted in its publications and so conducted as to 
meet the approbation and saw the feelings of some whose 
principles and views are to all intents and purposes anti-Am- 
erican, is preposterous in the extreme and not to be thought 
for a moment." 2 

Editor number three was Geo. L. Curry; his announced 
policy: "It will be our aim to give this journal a firm and 
consistent American tone." 8 When Nesmith, in the legisla- 

ilbid., April 1 6, '46. 
2Spectator, August 20, '46. 
3lbid., October 1, '46. 
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ture of 1847 had introduced his resolutions denouncing the 
secret appointment of Thornton by Gov. Abernethy as agent 
of the Provisional Government at Washington, Curry secured 
them for publication in defiance of the Board of Directors and 
was forced out by the Abernethy following. In his lengthy 
adieu Curry says he refused to edit a one man paper edited 
in that man's own interest, as demanded ; hence his dismissal. 
He strongly deprecates the establishment of the censorship 
of the press in Oregon. 1 

So much notice of the early editorial history and difficul- 
ties of the Spectator has been given for three or four reasons. 
It gives, through T'Vault, the first evidence of that linking of 
isolated Oregon with national politics which was to dominate 
her political future, to the minimizing of her natural local in- 
terests. It gives a striking picture of the political situation in 
Oregon during the period — of the party or sectional jealousies 
existing. It tells the story of the attempt to enforce the cen- 
sorship of the press in the new territory and indicates how 
futile such an attempt would be in a community of typical 
western Americans whose shibboleth was freedom and who 
had written "freedom of the press" as a guaranteed right in 
their fundamental law. It furnishes us the connecting link 
between two periods, the Provisional Government and the 
Territorial. The new paper, with all its problems, marks a 
transition from the old to the new — from the local and the 
isolated to the expansive and the national. 



ilbid., January 20, '48. 



